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textual variations involved and with more complete citations of all sources 
than the present work contains it should be a useful contribution to our 
knowledge of one of the most perplexing fields in Latin philological study. 

Arthur Stanley Pease 
The University of Illinois 



Companion to Roman History. By H. Stuart Jones. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1912. Pp. xii+472. $5.00. 

The purpose of this book, a companion volume to Barnard's Companion 
to English History, is to treat those subjects that can be illustrated from 
material remains. The introductory chapter is devoted to a discussion of the 
earliest settlements of the Italians, the development of their town and land 
systems, including the city of Rome, and roads and sea routes. Then 
follow chapters on architecture, war, religion, production and distribution, 
money, public amusements, and art. Each section is provided with a short 
bibliography; and there are seven maps, eighty plates, sixty-four cuts, and 
the necessary indexes. Footnotes are admitted, but not in such numbers as 
to be burdensome. The bibliographies do not pretend to be exhaustive, 
but are in general quite up to date and ample, the only striking omission 
noted being that of Narducci, Sulla Fognatura delta Cittd di Roma, Rome, 
1889, from the list of works on p. 154 that deal with the drainage system of 
the city. The illustrations are excellent and well selected. 

Immediate comparison is suggested between this book and Sandys' 
Companion to Latin Studies, which covers a far wider field, contains almost 
twice as many pages, and costs only a dollar more. All the topics treated by 
Stuart Jones are also treated in Sandys' book, but in less detail. Excluding 
the chapter on architecture, the space devoted to other topics by Stuart 
Jones is nearly twice that given by Sandys, while the former's chapter on 
architecture is five times as long as the latter's. The most striking differ- 
ence between the two books is that Sandys' is the work of several scholars, 
while the other is entirely the work of one. In the nature of the case it 
must be largely a compilation, and the author acknowledges his obligations, 
but the book has the advantage of possessing unity of plan and method. 

To undertake alone so comprehensive a work in these days of collabora- 
tion demands a considerable degree of self-confidence, and a willingness to 
expose oneself to criticism from many sides, but so far as the reviewer is able 
to judge the author has done his work remarkably well. There are of course 
statements that may be challenged, but the author will usually be found to 
have good reasons for his own views, or to be relying on recognized author- 
ities. Even in those fields farthest removed from art and architecture, where 
he speaks as a master, the result is eminently satisfactory, and the book is 
characterized by a clearness and directness of statement that leaves little 
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to be desired. If any criticism is to be passed on the plan of the book it is 
that the space devoted to architecture seems disproportionately long. 

A very few minor inaccuracies may be noted. On map 3 the cippus of 
Claudius near the porta Salaria, discovered in 1909 (NS. 1909, 45; BC. 
1909, 130), is not marked. The statement on p. 56 in regard to the relative 
widths of brick and mortar at different periods will probably have to be 
modified in view of the recent investigations of Miss Van Deman (A J A. 
1912, 387). Fig. 13, the plan of the temple of Venus and Roma, is incorrect 
in exhibiting a staircase on the north side between the apses. The actual 
ruins show that such a staircase existed only on the south side (cf . Rivoira, 
Lombardic Architecture, II, 100 ff.; Nuom Antologia, 1910, 631 ff.). The 
existence of a portus lignarius (p. 155) on the Tiber is probably an unjusti- 
fiable inference from Livy xxxv. 41, although it has been admitted by topog- 
raphers, including the reviewer. The remark in n. 1 on p. 290 that the 
"Romans sat at meals" should be modified; and how the statement on 
p. 304 that the Georgics is the "greatest didactic poem ever written" is to be 
justified in the presence of the De rerum natura, the reviewer does not know. 

There are a few misprints but they are insignificant. It does seem a 
little strange, however, to find an English scholar writing (p. 171) that the 
villa rustica "borrowed something of the commodity of the Italian pleasure- 
house" when "commodity" in this sense has been marked as obsolete by 
Webster for at least thirty years; and again on p. 95, "such market-places 
gave birth to urban communities" where the figure is as inappropriate as 
possible. 

This book deserves a hearty welcome and will prove a very useful and 

convenient manual. 

S. B. P. 



Commentationes Aenipontanae quas edunt E. Kalinka et A. Zingerle. 

IV. 

The fourth volume of this series contains three articles. The first, by 
Zingerle (pp. 1-5), contains a brief summary of the philological manuscripts 
or fragments of manuscripts — fifteen in all — in the libraries of the Tyrol, 
that have been published or commented upon, with references to the litera- 
ture. The second article, "Zur Wurdigung Polyans," by Guido Muller 
(pp. 5-16), is a study based on a careful comparison of the arpaTrryvt"*™ of 
Polyaenus and the parallel sections of the similar work of Frontinus. The 
differences are such as one might expect between the work of a Greek rhetori- 
cian and lawyer and that of a Roman expert on the subject. Midler's 
characterization of Polyaenus is apt and fair. The last article, by Lechner 
(pp. 17-104), is an elaborate description and collation of an Innsbruck 
manuscript (No. 579), containing Ovid's Remedia amoris, with marginal 
and interlinear annotations. The peculiarities of spelling, the abbreviations, 



